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suppression of liberty always begins with an un-
popular minority: it does not end there. Thus it may
be said that a fanatical insistence on the toleration of
opinions which we consider absurd or even pernicious,
a fanaticism which was certainly characteristic of
Britain in former days, is a duty incumbent upon us as
British citizens now.
Toleration, finally, is needed in quite another
direction. Parliament may from time to time enact
laws of which we violently disapprove, either because
they conflict with some venerable tradition (Church
Disestablishment would be a case in point) or, more
probably, because they appear to benefit one section
of the community at the expense of others (for
example, a capital levy). When such measures are still
in the air or are being debated, every citizen who
wishes is entitled to oppose them vigorously by his
speeches, his pen, and his vote. But once Parliament
has passed its verdict, it becomes his duty to tolerate
what he may detest. Resistance to statute law, whether
by force of arms, or by organizing the flight of capital
from the country (the rich man's weapon), or by
maintaining a purely political strike (the weapon of the
poor), is the ultimate offence against the democratic
spirit. Nor will the good citizen require of his party,
if it subsequently succeeds in gaining office by the
orthodox method of the ballot box, a complete
reversal of the offending policy or Act, without regard
to the injury which national interests may sustain as
the result of over-sudden change,
A habit of toleration, based on the firm belief that
our common interests as British men and women
must always be greater than the things which divide
us; readiness to devote our time or wealth to voluntary